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ON account of some erroneous impressions that certain 
individuals have sought to create throughout the Western 
and Southern States relative to Alexander Stoddart and 
the New York Underwriters Agency, we publish else- 
where the correspondence between the parties concerned, 
which presents, better than anything else can, the true 
inwardness of the matter. 





AN individual named Richardson is flooding the country 
with circulars pretending to be able to obtain policies in a 
non-tariff English office on American risks. The company 
is thought to be a myth, and if the party is the same who 
procured a policy in August, 1881, for a well-known dry- 
goods firm, in the Oakland Home Insurance Company of 
California, and collected but never paid the company the 
premium, then the brokers had better beware of him. The 
fraud he perpetrated was not found out until February, 
1882, when a person who had been hunting him up for 
several days returned the claim marked “N. G.” 





A CORRESPONDENT writes: “I notice in some insurance 
papers a proposition to restore the rate on buildings to 
the original figure, where allowance has been made for 
standpipes after the assured has been reimbursed the cost 
ofthe improvement. Is not this manifestly unfair, for if 
the risk is improved by the standpipes, the reduction 
should stand, the question of cost to the owner having 
nothing whatever to do with it.” It is a mooted question 
whether any value can be attached to the standpipes which 
are so conspicuously displayed on buildings for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the reduction in rates offered by the in- 
surance companies. While we have spoken favorably at 
times as to at least one standpipe device, possessing cer- 
tain practical features, it is undeniable that it is seldom that 
standpipes are practically tested, the firemen preferring to 
carry the hose up the ladders rather than to connect with 
the standpipes, for generally when wanted for use they are 
either out of reach of the firemen or it is discovered that 
long standing and several coatings of paint haye rendered it 





impossible to remove the cap in order to make coupling. 
The statement has been made that the oldest firemen in 
New York does not remember when one has been put to 
practical test at a fire, and it appears that underwriters 
have been led to place too much importance on their at- 
tachment to buildings. 





ALREADY there are signs that some of the New York 
retailers, whose insurance rates were recently raised, are 
eager to improve their premises so as to secure reduced 
charges on their risks. This is a complete justification of 
the Tariff Association and a sufficient answer to the objec- 
tions raised to the increase when it was first promulgated. 
Merchants and propertyowners, in spite of their vagaries, 
are quick to see the advantage of improvements tending 
to decrease the fire hazard, and are all the more ready to 
recognize their value, in a practical way, when their pockets 
are apt to be benefited thereby. Doubtless some of the 
merchants whose rates have been scheduled at one dollar 
and twenty cents and upwards will soon obtain reductions. 





DESPATCHES from Boston during the past week to one 
or two of the metropolitan daily papers gave wings to cer- 
tain sensational reports in Boston insurance circles regard- 
ing “important revelations resulting from the examination 
of a prominent insurance company” there. Our Boston 


‘correspondent sends us a very interesting letter on the not- 


able events connected with insurance matters which have 
excited the attention of underwriters during the past few 
days, and the facts calmly stated therein will serve to re- 
lieve the underwriting atmosphere of the sensational 
rumors which have been so persistently circulated. An 
occurrence worthy of more than passing mention was the 
ignominious failure of Commissioner Tarbox to convince 
the grand jury of Suffolk County that the manager of the 
Metropole should be indicted for perjury. Mr. Tarbox and 
the Attorney General both appeared before the grand jury 
and exerted a strong pressure to secure an indictment, but 
the grand jury threw out the charge. Not an unimportant 
happening, also, was the re-insurance of the risks of the 
Reassurances Generales Company of Paris on Friday with 
the Crescent Insurance Company of New Orleans, which 
company has just been admitted to do business in Massa- 


chusetts. 





A SEMI-INSURANCE exchange advances the ‘idea that 
“ one of the views of life insurance management is that it 
is too exclusive—that it will insure only the best class of 
risks. If fire insurance companies would refuse to insure 
all other than first-class stone and brick residence build- 
ings, the manufacturing and merchandising interests of the 
country would have to cease operations. This difficulty is 
remoyed by the fire insurance companies charging a rate 
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of premium graduated by the degree of hazard. It seems 
to us that a system of life insurance could be adopted that 
would afford protection to all who were not exposed to 
early death by their own bad conduct or dissolute habits.” 
This topic is not a new one, but has long been before the 
attention of life insurance men. Some of the life compan- 
ies in Great Britain will give insurance on the lives of dis- 
eased men ; in fact, it is claimed that this practice is well- 
known in England. But while it is true that the literature 
of life insurance embraces voluminous statistics on the 
mortality of diseases, the question of insuring diseased 
persons is fraught with difficulty and hazard to the life 
company. On this subject there can be no admittable com- 
parison with special hazards in fire insurance, owing to the 
peculiar nature of each individual life risk, arising from the 
different complications which result from diseases in dif- 
ferent systems. A broad example in point would be the 
course of heart disease. Any two persons troubled with this 
affection could not be applicable to any onerate. Surveys 
of the inherent condition of special hazards in fire insurance 
should invite firmer trust than the medical examination of 
persons afflicted with a coinplication of diseases ; for path- 
ology is, at the best, an incomplete science, and no physi- 
cian can probe into the interior of the human body with 
intelligent results comparable to the careful survey of a 
mill or factory by a fire insurance surveyor. ‘Whilesome life 
underwriters conscientiously feel that life insurance liber- 
ally viewed, shculd cover the broad field suggested by our 
contemporary, the apparent insurmountable difficulties in 
the way have confined the companies to the insurance 
of none but selected lives. The old Universal Life, of 
New York, we believe, made a specialty of insuring 
diseased risks, but the venture met with failure. 





THAT co-operative luminary, the Mutual Reserve Fund 
Life Association, of New York, has begun the publication 
of a paper which it proposes to issue monthly, and through 
the columns of which its bombastic president will be able 
to ventilate himself thoroughly, and have full opportunity 
“to blow and bluster out his blasphemy” against the reg- 
ular life companies and the journals devoted to scientific 
life insurance. Every page of the paper reflects the boast 
and bravado of Mr. Harper, who will probably devote much 
time to the furtherance of this new pet scheme. If this 
“Journal of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association ” 
frankly claimed in its prospectus to have entered the jour- 
nalistic field as an advocate of assessment life “ insurance,” 
filling its columns with matter consistent with this profes- 
sion, respect at least might be commanded from those who 
shall see its pages. Only a superficial glance at its pages, 
however, is necessary to convince that the paper has been 
started by Mr. Harper solely as an avowed objector to and 
slanderer of scientific life insurance. The following from 
the introductory article is a fair sample of the nauseating 
hodge-podge which fills the columns of the first issue: 
“ We therefore dedicate this, the first number of our jour- 





—— 
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nal, to the bunco-steerers, confidence shops, jail-birds 
blackmailers, gamblers, thieves, assassins of private charac. 
ter, and bribers who may now be identified with the level. 
premium companies, and give them due notice that if we 
are to be further traduced and libelled by them, we shall 
untie our budget of ugly facts concerning them, and deal 
the same out to the public, who have been held long 
enough in ignorance of the truth regarding them and their 
management of the ‘old line’ companies with which they 
are connected.” The head-lines which catch the eye in 
glancing over the pages read: “ Another Blow at the 
Enemy,” “Our Traducers Answered,” “The Poor ‘Old-line’ 
Officers,” “A Difference of Opinion,” “ Stand and Deliver 
Insurance Played Out,” etc, It is, evident, we say, to any 
casual reader of its columns, that The Journal of the Mutual 
Reserve has not been started with the idea of purifying or 
advancing assessment “insurance,” but as an opposition to 
regular life insurance, and its pages will be filled with vig. 
orous slashes and strictures on the “old line” companies, 
after Mr. Harper’s peculiarly ungrammatical style, the idea 
being to tickle the ears of the Mutual Reserve agents 
and gain glory for President Harper himself. It is a terse 
saying that a single fool can raise an objection to what 
seven wise men may agree on, and the plethora of bom. 
bast and slander which, judging from the first number, 
will be characteristic of Mr. Harper's journal, can certainly 
have no effect upon any person of ordinary intelligence 
other than exciting nausea and disgust. President Har. 
per had best leave journalism alone, and devote himself to 
a better conduct of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life, whose 
questionable plans of operation are notorious wherever the 
Association does business. 





BENEFIT SOCIETIES AND SPECULATIVE AS- 
SESSMENT COMPANIES. 


\ JE have repeatedly said that a well defined line of 


demarkation should be drawn between those bene- 
fit societies that are used by certain secret organizations 
or trades unions for dispensing charity among their mem- 
bers, and those speculative concerns that pretend to do a 
life insurance business on the assessment plan, but are in 
reality organized to provide liberal salaries and fat pickings 
for a few unscrupulous adventurers who hold the offices. 
These two classes of societies differ from each other as 
widely as they both differ from those regular and legiti- 
mate life insurance companies that transact business in ac- 
cordance with scientific principles. The motive underlying 
the benefit societies is a charitable one, and must commend 
itself to right thinking persons. Such organizations con- 
vey benefits to the needy and deserving in the hour of their 
direst distress, at the same time relieving the recipients 
from any odium that might attach to themif they received 
the same amounts under the name of charity. Theif 
members are bound together by friendly ties of a secret 
nature or those engendered by reason of their following 
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the same occupation ; their motive is to help one another 
—to bear each other’sburdens. Thesum they are assessed 
to pay on the death of a member for the benefit of those 
who were dependent upon his energy and activity for their 
support, is no more than they would cheerfully give for 
the same purpose were it asked of them as a charitable 
contribution; at the same time, they feel that by paying 
such assessments they earn the right for those dependent 
upon them to receive, in case of their death, similar bene- 
fits from the same source. When such benefit societies 
are honestly managed, the benefits are disbursed at little 
cost, so that the funds contributed suffer little shrinkage 
in passing through the hands of the officers. But such 
societies do not furnish life insurance in any sense of the 
word. Nospecific sum is promised to the beneficiaries of 
a member in the event of his death, and no attempt is 
made to guarantee anything. The certificates of member- 
ship do not claim that this is life insurance, but specify in 
what manner benefits are to be acquired. They are what 
they claim to be, simply benefit societies, and are intended 
rather to provide a burial fund with which to pay the 
funeral expenses of a deceased member than a fund for 
the maintenance of his beneficiaries. Some of these so- 
cieties are somewhat more pretentious, disbursing larger 
sums to beneficiaries than those to which we have alluded, 
but even the largest of them do not claim that their system 
provides life insurance. Comparatively few of these socie- 
ties have been the subject of public scandal through the 
malfeasance of their officers. 

The so-called life insurance associations are the very 
opposite of the benefit societies in their objects, motives, 
methods of doing business, and in their ultimate outcome. 
As a rule they are organized by speculative adventurers, 
who, having a superficial knowledge of life insurance, and 
being envious of the success of the legitimate life com- 
panies, are greedy to get hold of the people’s money under 
false representations of providing them with “ life insurance 
at cost.” This is their cry in and out of season; they 
deluge the country with their literature, charging the old 
line companies with exacting exorbitant premiums, with 
basing their calculations upon a fictitious and exaggerated 
estimate of mortality, and of accumulating by these prac- 
tices large sums which should be in the pockets of their 
policyholders. These immaculate projectors promise “ in- 
surance at cost,’ and to collect premiums (or mortuary as- 
sessments) only as deaths occur, thus charging for the ac- 
tual instead of the theoretical mortality. Unthinking 
persons put their trust in these concerns, only to learn, 
after two or three years, that the “insurance at cost” is a 
delusion, and that they have been victimized. The result 
proves that the accumulations of the regular life compan- 
ies, so glibly denounced by these adventurers, are abso- 
lutely necessary to enable them to ‘absolutely guarantee 
life insurance and fulfill their contracts with their policy- 
holders. But during the ‘ephemeral existence of these 
speculative assessment companies, their projectors usually 
contrive to feather their own nests to advantage, and when 
the inevitable crash draws near, they are usually successful 





in securing for themselves whatever wreckage there may 
be. This game has been played by unscrupulous adven- 
turers not once but hundreds of times, and the victims of 
these delusive associations are numbered by thousands. 

We have recently exposed the inner workings of some 
of these delusive concerns, and this week present a table 
which shows the operations of all concerns of this sort in 
this State during last year. This table is compiled from 
the annual report of the Insurance Department, and ex- 
hibits the transactions of one hundred and twenty-nine 
benefit and speculative assessment organizations. The 
distinction we have indicated between the benefit societies 
and the purely speculative assessment associations is very 
clearly emphasised by this table. For the sake of illustra- 
tion we have taken the trouble to institute some compari- 
sons. Assuming that the benefit societies of the masonic 
and odd-fellows are fair representatives of the benefit so- 
cieties, we find the following: 
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In selecting. these societies from the list we took only 
those that are distinctively connected with the secret or- 
ganizations. There are only six odd fellows societies in the 
State. Making the same compilation from the list of spec- 
ulative assessment companies, taken at hazard, we find the 
following result : 
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From this comparison it will be seen that, while in the 
masonic societies it cost only twenty-one and in the odd 
fellows ten cents to pay each dollar of benefits, in the 
speculative swindling concerns it cost 251 cents to pay each 
dollar of losses! But in those societies it was more profitable 
to be a dead man than a live member, for, while a corpse 
was really worth something, a live member certainly would 
not be after a few years of such assessment experience. 
But the managers must have their “ pickings and stealings,” 
and so appropriated for expenses $149,852 while paying 
$59,680 for “losses and claims.” But this may not all have 
been paid for dead men, for under that elastic heading of 
“ losses and claims ” any expense that constituted a “claim” 
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might be included, even salaries of officers. The low ratio 
of expense of the benefit societies indicates that they are 
managed with economy, and that thesums realized from 
assessments upon members reaches the beneficiaries of de- 
ceased members with comparatively little shrinkage. 

To continue the comparison, we give similar figures for 
fifteen life companies whose income last year exceeded 
$1,000,000 each. The column “total payments to policy- 
holders” takes the place of “losses and claims” in the 
above totals, and indicates the amount returned to policy- 
holders in payment of death claims, endowments and divi- 
dends: 
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These companies, in addition added largely to their re- 
serve and surplus accounts, which was not the case with 
the benefit societies or the speculative assessment com- 
panies. It will be observed that it cost less to pay each 
dollar of benefits in the regular companies than it did in 
even the masonic societies, while the comparison with the 
speculative concerns places the latter in a most ridiculous 
light, and these societies, that charge $2.51 cents for pay- 
ing out each dollar of benefits are the ones that are offer- 
ing the public “ insurance at cost ” and propose to protect 
the dear public from the rapacity of the “ old line com- 
panies.” Heaven savethemark! It is a modern instance 
of the wolves volunteering to protect the sheep fold. The 
table we present in other columns was compiled carefully 
from the official reports of these several organizations as 
made by their officers to the Superintendent of Insurance. 
In the summary above given, the speculative companies 
we chanced to select represent a fair average of the trans- 
actions of the companies of this sort doing business in 
this State. 

The worst exhibit of the whole lot is made by the Mut- 
ual Reserve Fund Life Association, the largest of them all, 
and the one making the most noise over its affairs. After 
having made a false and garbled statement of its business in 
its first report, and being compelled by the Superinten- 
dent of Insurance to amend it, Mr. Harper, the President 
of that concern, finally reported the income of the Asso- 
ciation for 1882 at $190,858; losses and claims at $34,938 ; 
salaries and expenses at $112,513! If the managers did 
not have excellent “pickings” last year, then Mr. Har- 
per’s final report is still misleading. What may be expected 
of them this year, when the membership has nearly or 
quite doubled, and the income increased accordingly ? 








A FRENCH company adds to its other specialties that of insuring against 
hunting and shooting accidents. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





THE new Brooklyn special rates on the retail dry goods and clothing 
houses have been promulgated, and are now the accepted law for the 
tariff companies. Some of these ratings apply to risks of small size, 
and it is already prophesied that the non-tariff companies will take 
advantage of the rise to gobble the business of the small risks.* This 
may or may not be the result, but the rule thus far observed by the 
tariff companies is to touch only larger leading risks, leaving open to 
competition those which can be easily absorbed by a few offices, 

we e 

WE are advised that the movement to advance rates on Apartment 
houses, in which most of the English and several of the millionaire 
native companies have joined, has received a check through the indis- 
criminate rush made by one of the smaller local offices for that class 
of risks. It appears that many policies originally written for three 
years are now maturing, and the companies which have held them 
for several years are demanding an advance of from fifty to one hun- 
dred per cent. Several good sized policies have been lost to an Eng- 
lish office on account of the rate, but an investigation proves that 
they have all been taken by one local office, and that one—not the 
Greenwich. These losses touch the companies in a tender spot, and 
they are not disposed to lose the business, although their experience 
has shown it undesirable at the old rates. There is no likelihood of 
a war of rates over Apartment house risks, but it does seem amaz- 
ing that, at this day, any respectable company should seek these risks 
below the rates which are deemed safe by those who have tried them. 


THE rate for merchandise insurance in the new (so-called) fire- 
proof storage store of the Manhattan Company on the corner of 
Forty-second street and Lexington avenue has been fixed at twenty- 
five cents with the co-insurance clause, and forty cents without co- 
insurance. This is a concession for the co-insurance clause without 
precedent, and the storage rate even with the clause mentioned is be- 
lieved by the companies to be ample. The risk on package merchandise 
fully insured is, in all respects, equa! to that on household furniture in 
flats, which is insured at twenty cents per annum without grumbling, 
Arnold, Constable & Co.’s new private (fire-proof) storage warehouses 
on Ninth avenue and Sixteenth street are also freely written, we are 
informed, at the same rate as that fixed on the Manhattan storage 
stores. 

3 x * 

IF the underwriters stand by their own work there will be a lively 
circus in the New York dry goods district on the first of next month. 
They have adopted changes in the schedule rates with reference to 
iron shutters, elevators, parapet walls, height, etc., which will increase 
the rate on some leading risks to a point which will compare favor- 
ably with rates on wood workers on the East side. The rigid rulings 
of the companies on the basis of the new charges will advance rates 
on one leading dry goods risk (which is in itself insured as ‘‘ merchan- 
dise not hazardous”) insured in 1879 at forty-five cents to one dollar 
and sixty cents. If this action does not strike the companies as incon- 
sistent, it will be difficult to produce that impression on their hardened 
consciences, But, perhaps, the Tariff Association may weaken and 
the new schedule prove a fizzle. But let us hope for the best. 

THERE is apt to be some dissent from the view that the business of 
a local agency belongs to the agent, as taken in regard to the Ger- 
mania-Stoddart controversy. Many companies hold that the business 
being put on the books of a company belongs to the latter quite as 
much as to the agent, and that the latter is paid for it. This is the 
Germania’s view. But the local agents refuse to assent to this claim. 
Some of them go so far as to refuse to use registers belonging to com- 
panies, but provide their own registers and never surrender then when 
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companies change into other offices. They certainly carry into prac- 
tice the claim that the business is their own by retaining it generally in 
spite of hostile efforts to prevent them. While the. interests of com- 
panies and agents are identical, so long as they remain together, when 
an agent loses a company he naturally seeks to protect his risks against 
the efforts of the company to retain them, and in this way rival in- 
terests are built up. 
* * % 


THE magnitude of the business of this city may be inferred from the 
fact that a careful estimate of the effect of the recent ratings of leading 
up-town risks, coupled with the reduced commissions, which the com- 
panies will hereafter be called upon to pay, shows that the advanced 
rates will yield $25,000 beyond the income previously enjoyed in the 
same risks, and the reduced commissions will yield a gain of nearly 
$5000 upon income from the same risks last year. The increase from 
the Brooklyn risks will probably amount to one half of the gain from 
the New York up-town risks. 

e s % 

AN actor in a local theatre in the part of an angry man said that he 
was “on fire and without any insurance.” This suggests that some 
fine advertising might be secured by introducing a dialogue and some- 
thing in this wise : 

First Madman—S' death but I am on fire, but I’m safe. I am in- 
sured in the Home or Continental, and both are excellent companies 
with large assets and pay their losses promptly. 

Second Madman—Soho! Its the Home or Continental you are in ? 
Let me advise you when you renew to try the German-American or the 
old AZtna of Hartford. They are sound as a nut and should be con- 
sulted before insuring elsewhere ! 

oS * * 

THE latest developments from Indianapolis concerning the true in- 
wardness of the late Argentine Insurance Company nominally of Den- 
ver, are not of a character to promote confidence in the men who 
assisted to keep that shaky concern on its feet so long. 


* % e 


SEVERAL companies and agents have recently received a copy of 
the new insurance laws of Colorado enclosed within a prospectus of 
a new joint stock company (with $200,000 paid up cash capital) organ- 
ized in Denver city under said laws. If this foreshadows a raid upon 
the East for premiums on risks which the Colorado managers have 
never seen, and in many cases should rigidly avoid them, the new Colo- 
rado company will need its cash capital very quickly for loss payments. 


o*, 


“ * * 

ONE of the results of Commissioner Tarbox’s costly ‘ examinations ” 

of companies is that one of the wealthiest companies in the country, 

located in a Western State, now doing business in New York, lately 

decided not to enter Massachusetts, in order to avoid payment of an 

excessive bill for a special examination. This decision was reached 
after the company had selected an agent for Boston. 








CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 


THE HAZARD OF PAPER MILLS. 
II. 


THE underlying principle “fire technology” consists of two essential 
parts. (1) The discovery of the hazards connected with an industry, and 
(2) The discovery of ways and means for reducing or separating the same, 
so as no longer to endanger the entire establishment. The rag cutting 
and dusting room, as described in the last number, is one of the prom- 
inent hazards of the industry under consideration, and it becomes a 
problem of how to reduce the hazards inherent in this department, and 








how to arrange it, so that it no longer may endanger the other mill parts. 
The picker room of the shoddy mill has long since been separated from 
the main mill, but with few notable exceptions the rag cutter and dusting 
room is still retained as a part of the main mill building in paper mills. 
The first essential point is the separation of this, the greatest hazard of 
paper mills, from the remaining mill. Where space can be conveniently 
and cheaply had, it is best to locate this department in a detached build- 
ing, not exposing the other buildings, and convey the cut and dusted 
stock into the main mill through an iron pipe, by means of a blower or 
fan. But in most cases it will be found more convenient to have the 
cutters and dusters located in a separate building in direct communication 
with the main mill. In that case all communicating openings must be 
closed by strong iron or, better still, strongly battened iron-lined doors, 
with stone or iron sills. For an iron door under which the wooden floor 
extends through without a break is not of great practical utility, as, in 
case of fire, the flames will be transmitted through the wood-work below, 
These doors should be automatic, so that the safety of the main structure 
is not dependent on the faithfulness of the employees. Automatic doors 
which depend on the melting of a fusible plug or joint when the tempera. 
ture reaches 150% Fahrenheit have largely come into use, and there are 
many excellent devices which may be fully relied upon, but which it is 
unnecessary here to further digress upon. No openings but the doors ab- 
solutely necessary should break the separating fire wall; and such 
thoughtless displays as glass transoms above iron doors or immense 
belt holes punched into the protecting wall are to be strongly deprecated. 
In order to reduce the openings necessary for the transmission of power 
to a minimum, it is well to use shafting. Where belts are used the belt 
openings should be provided with strong iron doors or slides, so that in 
case of fire the belt may be cut and the openings closed. Besides the 
openings in direct communication with the main mill, all openings ex- 
posed by the hazardous building should be closed by iron or iron- 
lined doors and windows. No windows, if possible, should be contained 
in the fire wall of the main mill above the roof of the cutter and duster 
building, on account of the danger encountered in case of fire from the 
building below, the danger from this source being greatly increased by 
large skylights or wooden ventilators frequently placed on buildings of 
this nature. If through absolute necessity windows do become neces- 
sary in this part of the fire wall, they must be closed by iron or iron-lined 
windows, which should be either self-closing, or so arranged that by a 
system of levers they may be closed from the outside below. Buildings 
not in direct communication are frequently connected by large enclosed 
wooden bridges. Under no consideration should this system be intro- 
duced in the case discussed, as the bridge in case of fire would be an ex- 
cellent transmitter for the flames. Though less objectionable, the ordin- 
ary enclosed corrugated iron bridges should not be used, as in case of fire 
it will act as a powerful! flue for the escape of the hot air and burning par- 
ticles. For this purpose an iron bridge, not enclosed, is most preferable, 
and if shelter from the weather be required a light iron roof arched over 
it, with the sides entirely open, will form a safe and serviceable communi- 
cation. Never should the bridge be used for the storage of rags, as these 
would in case of fire be an excellent conductor for the flames. The man- 
ner in which iron and iron-lined shutters are to be hung is another im- 
portant point for consideration ; these should be hung on iron staples, 
securely fastened into the wall, on the outside of the building, so that the 
shutter overlaps the entire opening. The frequent mistake of hanging fire 
shutters on to wooden jambs and casings should be strongly guarded 
against, as they will be displaced and fall on the destruction of the wood- 
work, 

Having now considered the separation of the most hazardous part of 
the paper mill, let us next consider the construction of this building, 
which plays so important a part in the chain of operations of making paper. 
It must be of the utmost importance to both the insurance companies and 
the proprietor that this part be constructed in the best and safest manner 
possible. 

_ The best material for the construction of walls against fire is brick ; it 
stands when cast iron has been disintegrated, granite bursted to pieces, 
wrought iron warped out of shape, and marble burnt to lime. An expen- 
sive, but almost indestructible floor and ceiling, consists of brick arches 
and iron girders. A floor well suited for this purpose, and much cheaper 
than the afore-mentioned, consists of a three-inch plank floor tongued and 
grooved with one and a quarter-inch flooring boards on top, and on thisa 
uniform layer of good cement concrete about two inches thick. This, on 
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hardening, has the same qualities as a good hard stone, A floor recently 
recommended by Mr. W. Ward is an excellent one, and is deserving of 
the special attention of ‘‘ fire-proof” builders. In consists in enveloping 
a frame of iron girders and light cross-bars in an equally thick stratum of 
beton,* and this on hardening becomes one solid mass of stone. 
C. JoHN HEXAMER. 
(To be Continwed.) 





INSURANCE MATTERS ABROAD. 


AT the last dinner of the Paris insurance agents there were 150 at the 
table. 


Jupcinc from the Eco de los Bomberos, the organ of the Cuban 
firemen, volunteer fire organizations are increasing throughout the isle. 


Tue New York Life Insurance Company during its first year in Prussia 
received in premiums: life insurance, 86,773 marks; annuities, 32,702 
marks. Though small it is considered a fair beginning. 


A NEw fire and life insurance eompany, with a capital of 10,000,000 
crowns, has been established at Malmé, Sweden. The great aim of the 
institution is to meet the increasing foreign companies operating in the 
country. 

RECENT cases of poisoning from herrings in poor Russian families have 
called attention to the fact that in 1876 fifty-six cases of poisonings from 
fish, and 1033 cases of poisoning where the poison could not be detected, 
occurred in Russia. 


THE chimney sweepers of Berlin will probably be increased. The 
guild—for it is nothing else—would seem to be very well paid for such 
work in so poor a country as Germany. The ninety-nine head chimney 
sweepers will even with the increase in number make an average annual 
income of 5619 marks, certainly better than $1400 in New York. 


A FRENCH company—“ Le Bien Etre ”—against illness has been estab- 
lished. The company insures rather against the loss of time occasioned 
by sickness by reimbursing three-fourths of the amount of insurance. A 
pension fund gives, after twenty-five years, one franc per day, based on 
an insurance of four francs a day. Several mutual benevolent societies 
are expected to give their support. 


A FRENCH life insurance agent made a mistake lately, which is rare 
enough to deserve mention. He had, after a great deal of trouble, induced 
a person to sign an insurance contract, read everything that was agreed 
upon, when quite unexpectedly the gentleman refused to submit to a 
medical examination. The French agent was not philosopher enough to 
accept the inevitable, but went to law to recover the commission, which 
he believed he had earned. His views were not shared by the Court. 
He had received no orders from the client that was to be—he had assumed 
the initiative in every way. In fact, as the judgment says, the gentleman 
was perfectly free to insure his life or not, as he thought fit. But a 
graver mistake was made in believing that the insurance agent must be 
always and everywhere paid for his trouble. Commissions are lost that 
were considered as sure, but, on the other hand, many commissions are re- 
ceived that were not worked for—at least very diligently. Such was the 
decision of the Court. 


The French fire insurance companies numbered 46 at the close of 
1882; of these, however, 2 were bankrupt, 3 were in process of liquida- 
tion, 6 were more or less amalgamated with other companies, 2 had so 
many other branches combined that it was impossible to estimate the 
Status of the fire branch, while six provincial companies gave in very late 
reports, and two others no reports at all—so that out of 46 companies only 
23 (one half) gave any definite information. The total receipts of the 23. 
companies during 1882 was 104.905,350 francs—the premiums alone 
amounted to 93,923,696 francs—an increase of 1,403,750 francs over those 
of 1881. The losses paid amounted to 59.318,964 francs ; the sharehold- 
ers received 9,882,750 francs, and the surplus of 35,803,636 was expended 
in general expenses, taxes, etc. The taxes are enormous. The com- 





* The beton used consisted of one part of cement to two parts of sand and gravel. 





panies mentioned paid to the government 896,500 francs ; the public—the 
insured—paid, however, in stamps and registry fees, the sum of 12,892,000 
francs. The marked divergencies between some of the companies pre- 
vent any generalizations—the well managed companies continue to pros- 
per while the badly managed continue to show losses. 


THE question of life insurance being paid to the heirs or the creditors 
of a deceased bankrupt is not yet settled in Europe. The Civil Court of 
Macon (France) has given a judgment in favor of the amount of the in. 
surance being simply carried forward among the available assets. The 
Court considered that the act of a husband insuring on his own life for 
the benefit of his heirs ‘‘ was a liberality, which in this special case would 
insure to the loss of the creditors of the deceased subscriber.” The 
Revue des Assurances believes that common sense should show the 
falsity of such principles. Before entering on a commercial career, and 
meeting the dangers of speculation, a father of a family desires to place his 
wife and children above want. Insurance was a refuge. He economizes 
to this end, but in vain. As for the liberality in this case, it did not exist 
at all, for the insurance money, the 10,000 francs, did not exist until after 
the death of the insured —the only real amount would be the premiums 


paid, minus the legitimate expenses of the insuring company. The in-’ 


surance money depended on two things, the foresight and the death of 
the insured. The creditors could only pretend to have a right to the 
premiums paid, viz., (in this case) 1120 francs, while the remaining sum 
of 8880 francs belong by right to the heirs. The French Court seems to 
have been unduly severe. Speaking of a yet unborn child, it made use of 
these words: ‘‘ We cannot grant an advantage to a person that is not 
sufficiently designated.” The living child, on the other hand, was put 
aside on the grounds: ‘‘ The father stipulated for his children in a general 
manner, and wished them all to enjoy his liberality without distinction at 
his death.” This must seem strange to people accustomed to hear of 
‘* preferred ” creditors. 











CORRESPONDENCE, 


BOSTON. 

Interesting Events in the Hub City—Examination of the City of London Fire Insur- 
ance Company—All Efforts of Commissioner Tarbox to Indict the Manager of the 
Metropole Fail—A Campaign Document on the City of Londons Affairs Ex- 
pected—The Reassurances Generales Retires from Business in the United States 
and Re-insures in the Crescent. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


THE report that has been sent out of the probable explosion of another 
insurance bombshell in this State, must not be taken with too great cre- 
dence. The matter referred to is the development which may result from 
the examination of the accounts of the City of London. It will be re 
membered that after Mr. Plympton completed his work of examining the 
Metropole books, he instantly began overhauling the accounts of Mr. 
John C, Paige’s other foreign companies, particularly the City of London, 
The examination of this latter corporation has not yet been completed, 
and if I am not mistaken it is not likely to end until the middle or the 
last of the present week. The insurance examiner has gone through the 
affairs of the City of London with the same care exhibited by him in in- 
specting the accounts of the Metropole. That is to say, he has traced 
each policy from its beginning to its termination or re-insurince. What 
the entire extent of his findings have been it is impossible to say, for so 
far as details are concerned, he has kept these pretty closely to himself. 
It is known, however, that a considerable difference has been found in 
the amount credited to re-insurance ; but there are also understood to be 
errors in the termination account, which offset the erroneous estimate. 
The accounts are not correct. This much is admitted, though it has yet 
to be shown that there is any other reason for their incorrectness than an 
imperfect method of keeping books. Mr. Plympton is obviously disatis 
fied with the manner of bookkeeping adopted in Mr. Paige’s office, and 
is probably justified in condemning it in round terms, since it has involved 
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weeks, and possibly months, of unnecesssary work on his part. But it 
was not the intention of Messrs. Plympton and Tarbox, who, as aids in a 
hot political campaign, were in search of material which would be of ser- 
yice to Governor Butler, to demonstrate that certain bookkeepers in Mr. 
Paige's employ were terribly inefficient. What they wanted was to evolve 
a fraudulent motive, and it is not unlikely that when the report is made 
up, an earnest effort will be made by the insurance department to tuild 
up some such argument. Commissioner Tarbox was outspoken in assert- 
ing that Mr. Paige was well aware of the errorsin the Metropole accounts. 
and made them for well-understood reasons. But in spite of this state- 
ment, the Commissioner was not able to convince the Grand Jury of this 
county that Mr. Paige’s course justified them in indiciing him for perjury. 
Mr. Tarbox in conjunction with the Attorney-General appeared before the 
Grand Jury and did all in his power to bring them to his way of thinking, 
but in spite of his persuasive eloquence, the jury threw out the charge. 
But although the jury has done this, the Governor has not accepted their 
findings as final, and will unquestionably ring the changes on this inves- 
tigation, if he thinks that a single voter may be gained thereby. In four 
or five days more Mr, Tarbox will publish a letter concerning th City of 
London matters, which will also be used as a campaign document. But 
itis exceedingly doubtful if another effort is made to indict Mr. Paige on 
acriminal charge. Where an attempt may be made to hold him however, 
is in a civil suit brought by the Commissioner to collect a fine from him 
in consequence of his violation of the law in placing insurance in com- 
panies not authorized to d» business in the State. If Mr. Tarbox can 
collect $500 for each of these offenses, he can make it quite as disagree- 
able for the manager of the Metropole as the bitterest enemy of the latter 
could desire. 

In this connection notice should be taken of the decision on the part of 
the Reassurances Generales to retire from business in this country. The 
risks now in force were re-insured on Friday last upon favorable terms in 
the Crescent Insuran-e Company of New Orleans, a company which was 
admitted a few weeks ago to do business in this State, and which is repre- 
sented here by Mr. George O. Carpenter. Mr. Wm. R. Gray, who has 
been for some time past the special agent for the Metropole Com any has 
in consequence of this re-insurance, transferred his services to the 
Crescent Company, and to-morrow he leaves with five of the late em- 
ployees of Mr. Paige, for New Orleans, to take charge of the northeastern 
business f the company. The retirement of the Metropole and the Re- 
assurances Generales from Mr. Paige’s office, will give that gentleman some 
relief from the pressure he has been called upon to bear. It may be that 
in this way his accounts will be found in a more accurate shape, if it ever 
should become necessary to examine again into the financial condition of 
the companies he represents. F. A.C. T. 


Boston, October 8, 1883. 





AUSTRALIA. 
Wool Insurance—A Uniform Hull Policy—The New York Life in Australia. 


[FRoM OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


THE approaching wool season is just now uccasioning some little stir 
amongst marine offices, who are busily arranging open covers for the in- 
surance of the wool against all risks from the time it leaves the station in 
Australia until warehoused in London. From September to February 
wool (which is our chief export) is carried in a continuous stream from 
the shearing huts in the back country to the nearest principal seaport, and 
there shipped on board large ocean steamers to London and foreign ports. 
In some cases it goes to America; E. R. Knapp, of Boston, having been 
a large buyer here for some seasons. Tallow and hides are also largely 
exported to your country; F. R. Kron, of Santa Cruz, California, being 
one of the principal shippers. 

The first conference of Australian marine underwriters has been held at 
Melbourne and, iver alia, a uniform hull policy was agreed upon. This 
is a step in the right direction. The meetings were attended by the rep- 
resentatives of nearly every company in the Australian colonies, and 
everything passed off very happily. 

The New York Life Insurance Company has despatched Colonel Jef- 
fress to these shores to establish an agency for them, It has been rumored 





for some time past that this move was contemplated, and that the services 
of a local man had been secured by the San Francisco agents. A 
number of prominent Australian citizens had promised this office their in- 
fluence and support, providing his appointment was confirmed by the 
head office. 

The balance sheet of the Mutual Life Assurance Society of Victoria is 
just out and shows this Society to be pushing stealily ahead, gaining 
strength, and holding its own with its determined rivals in this line of 
assurance, This company avoids a failing which some of our life offices 
possess in a very marked degree, 7, ¢., paying a most abnormally high 
price for new business, Their second quin-quennial investigation was 
submitted to Mr. Sprague, the English actuary, who has confirmed and 
approved the action of the directors therein. 

James Dalton, of the firm of Dalton Brothers, merchants and insurance 
agents, leaves by this steamer for America ona pleasure trip and will 
no doubt meet many friends on the course of his travels. 

Sypney, N. S. WALES, September g0, 1883. SOUTHERN Cross. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Inside History of the Recent Change in the New 
York Underwriters Agency. ’ 


WE have already commented upon the injunction recently obtained by 
the Germania Fire Insurance Company against the Hanover Company 
and Alexander Stoddart, to restrain the defendants from using the 
name New York Underwriters Agency after January 1, 1884, and from 
having any voice in the management of the present Underwriters 
Agency. Our last issue contained the decision on the argument, ren- 
dered by Judge Barrett, of the Supreme Court, which was that the 
Hanover and Citizens have a perfect right to issue their circulars now 
to all the world and to say that they will conduct their business after the 
first of January under the name of the New York Underwriters 
Agency. On Friday last, pursuant to Judge Barrett's further decision, 
Mr. S:oddart resumed the management of his office and conducts the 
business of the New York Underwiters Agency as usual. 

An examination of the legal papers in the case throws much light 
upon the true inwardness of the recent change in the Underwriters 
Agency, and the letters we publish below will be read with interest by 
all members of the insurance fraternity. 

On October 27, 1882, the following letter was sent to Mr. Stoddart 
by the presidents of the Germania and Hanover Companies : 


Mr. GARRIGUE and Mr. WALCOTT to Mr. STODDART. 


GERMANIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
175 Broadway. 
HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Broadway. 


NEw YORK, Octoder 27, 1882. 
A. STODDART, Esq., General Agent New York Underwriters Agency, 175 Broadway : 
DEAR StR—The agreement existing between our respective companies having 
been renewed, will not terminate before the year 1894. You are at liberty to notify 
our State and Special Agents and all who are interested in this fact. 
Yours very truly, 
Rup. GARRIGUE, President. 


(Signed) 
B. S. WALCOTT, President, 


The agreement referred to, which Mr. Stoddart was formally noti- 
fied, would not terminate until 1894, is a contract the first and fun- 
damental condition of which is that the business to be conducted shall 
be “under the direction and management of Alexander Stoddart as the 
general agent,” and the language of the renewal was that the contract 
should continue in force “ upon the same terms and conditions for the 
period of ten years from the said date of expiration.” Notwithstand- 
ing this renewal and the notification to Mr. Stoddart, Mr. Garrigue on 
the first of last month wrote Mr. Walcott the following letter ; 
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MR. GARRIGUE TO MR. WALCOTT. 
GERMANIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, September 1, 1883. . 
B. S. WALCOTT, EsqQ., President Hanover Fire Insurance Company : 

DEAR S1R--To ward off the effect of rumors spread by competitors, you and 1 
agreed last year to extend our New York Underwriters Agency contract for ten 
years from its expiration on the last day of 1883. 

We did so by endorsement including these words, ‘'is hereby renewed upon the 
same terms and conditions.’’ In signing that I had reference only to our joint in- 
terests, viz., the division of receipts and expenditures in equal parts as between your 
company and mine. 

I had occasion to-day to look into the contract, «nd find that it is part of the same 
expressed in section 1, that our agency ‘‘ shall be under the direction and manage- 
ment of Alexander Stoddart.” I have no desire to renew that part of the contract, 
unless very material changes of contract with him are obtained. 

When the endorsement was made this paragraph of the contract was not before 
my mind. I do not intend that by any construction my endorsement continuing 
my contract with you shall also continue the contract with Mr. Stoddart. 

I am dissatisfied with the conduct of the affairs of the New York Underwriters 
Agency, and I will not consent to a renewal of the sweeping powers now exercised 
by Mr. Stoddart. He will have to occupy the position now filled in the Hanover 
by Mr. James, and in the Germania by Mr. Woodworth; he will have to consult 
his superior officers, and he will have to accept a stated salary without contract or 
participation in profits ; not agreeing to that, he will not be reappointed. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) RuD, GARRIGUE, President. 

It will thus be seen that Mr. Garrigue formally renewed the contract 
for ten years subject to all its terms and conditions and then positively 
refused to be bound by the first and foremost condition of the agree- 
ment. His excuse for this action is that that particular condition ‘“ was 
not before his mind,” or in other words that he had forgotten it! Is it 
conceivable that the president of an insurance company could be ignor- 
ant of the terms of acontract under which for ten years his entire 
Western and Southern business has been transacted? Is it credible 
that out of an annual premium income of $1,150,000 he can receive 
$650,000 through the operation of a certain agreement, and be in ignor- 
ance of its very first condition? Such forgetfulness in business matters 
is naturally fraught with the most serious consequences. Indeed, as 
will be seen by his application to the Court for the issuance of the above 
mentioned injunction, Mr. Garrigue declared under oath that the out- 
come of the matter (with which the Court has refused to interefere) 
will work “a great and irreparable injury” to his company. 

It may be added that it is said by parties who are in a position to 
know, that the cause of Mr. Garrigue’s dissatisfaction with the man- 
agement of the Underwriters Agency was that it was an Underwriters 
management and not a Germania—and that his aim in endeavoring to 
supplant Mr. Stoddart was to secure the general agency, if possible, for 
some one more subservient to his views. 

The papers show that on the same day that Mr. Garrigue wrote the 
above mentioned Jetter Mr. Stoddart sent the following letter to Mr. 
Walcott : 

MR. STODDART TO MR. WALCOTT. 
NEw YoRK, September 1, 1883. 
B.S. WALCOTT, EsqQ., President Hanover Fire Insurance Company, Monmouth 

Beach, N. F. 

DEAR SirR—After due consideration, I have decided, upon strictly business 
grounds, to decline to renew my present contract with the Germania and Hanover 
fire insurance companies jointly, and will make no new contract with the Germania 
Company. 

The sole basis and consideration of the present contract between the Germania 
and Hanover companies is my personal services, and as [ decline to renew my 
present contract with those companies, the so-called renewal of the contract between 
the Germania and Hanover (dated some time in October, 1882) becomes inopera- 
tive, and of no effect. 

I have arranged for a continuance of an underwriters agency. The bearer, Mr. 
John H. Stoddart, will personally explain to you the details. Enclosed are letters 
from the officers of two companies (each with over one million dollars cash assets) 
expressing their desire to become members of an underwriters agency under my 
management. 

From the enclosed form of contract under which I propose to continue an Under- 
writers Agency, you will note that the term of contract is a full period of ten years, 
not terminable in any manner before January 1, 1894 

During my twenty years’ pleasant personal and official intercourse with yourself, 
you have always evinced a strict regard for your contract obligations, and have ever 


















shown a singleness of purpose in advancing the interests of the Underwriters 
Agency. 

It is my desire that the Hanover should remain with me in the agency busij- 
ness, and I hereby offer you as an associate the Citizens Insurance Company of New 
York, under the before-mentioned form of contract. 

Your acceptance of this proposition could work no injustice to the Germania 
Company, asif you should promptly advise it of your action you would, through 
courtesy, have given it longer notice than in previous years was required by con- 
tract stipulation. 

It is necessary for you to now decide whether the interests of your company de- 
mand that you should form a new and ephemeral contract with the Germania Com- 
pany, terminable yearly, under the management of some new and untried genera] 
agent, or have a place in an Underwriters Agency with the contract assuring ab- 
solute permanency for the next decade, and under the direction ofa general agent 
who has managed your interests successfully for the past twenty years. 

Please notify me by bearer without delay of your decision and oblige 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) ALEXANDER STODDART. 

To this letter Mr. Walcott replied as follows: 

MR. WALCOTT TO MR. STODDART. 
MONMOUTH BEACH, September 1, 1883, 
ALEX. STODDART, EsqQ. 

DEAR SIR—I have to acknowledge your letter of this date; and regret to learn 
that you finally and without reservation decline to renew your contract for the con- 
tinuance of the New York Underwriters Agency with the Germania as one of the 
contracting companies, : 

I regret it for many reasons which will be apparent to you, principal among 
which is the long and friendly relationship, extending over a period of twenty years 
which has existed between this company and the Germania. 

I am, however, satisfied that it is for the best interests of my company to continue 
an Underwriters Agency with you as general agent, and those interests alone must 
control my official action. The Citizens Insurance Company is entirely satisfactory 
to me, as is also the form of contract. I therefore accept your proposition, and 
have written the Germania Company to this effect, enclosing copy of your letter. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) B.S. WALCOTT, President, 

Mr. Walcott also, upon the same date, wrote the following letter to 
Mr. Garrigue: 

Mr. WALCOTT TO MR. GARRIGUE. 
HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
MONMOUTH BEACH, N. J., 
September 1, 1883. 
R. GARRIGUE, EsqQ., President Germania Fire Insurance Company, 175 Broadway, 
New York. 

DEAR SirR—I enclose copies of letter received from Mr. Alexander Stoddart 
and my reply thereto. 

I have had no other desire than to continue permanently the New York Under- 
writers Agency with the Germania Company, but it has always been coupled with 
the understanding, as expressed in our contract, that Mr. Stoddart would be the 
general agent, as for the past twenty years. Upon the assurance that Mr. Stod- 
dart's decision not to continue with the Germania is unalterable, I have decided to 
accept his proposition, as you will see by the enclosed letter to him. I therefore 
hereby respectfully notify you that on and after January 1, 1884, the Hanover Fire 
Insurance Company will do business in the territory at present occupied by us 
jointly, in connection with the Citizens Insurance Company of New York, and that 
as Mr. Stoddart's refusal to act as general agent has rendered inoperative the in- 
tended renewal of the existing contract between the Germania and Hanover Fire 
Insurance Companies, the said contract will terminate at the expiration of the pres- 
ent calendar year, except in so far as it may relate to the settlement of matters 
growing out of the same. 

Mr. Stoddart's decision compels me to base my action solely upon the obligations 
of my official position, and I am fully satisfied that the Hanover's interests will be 
best promoted by continuing an Underwriters Agency with Mr. Stoddart as general 
agent. My personal relations with yourself have always been of a most agreeable 
nature, and conceiving them to be founded on firmer ground than mere unity of 
business interests, there can be no reason why the severance of our official relations 
need in the least effect our personal friendship. Yours very truly, 

(Signed) B. S. WALCOTT, President. 

On the 4th of September, Mr. Stoddart formally notified both 
companies that he declined to renew his present contract. On the 
5th of September he executed the new contract with the Han- 
over and Citizens Companies and notified agents by circular. On 
September 13 Mr. Garrigue instituted the injunction proceedings 
which Judge Barrett so quickly brought to naught. 

Such is a succinct history of the controversy which has attracted 
so much attention throughout the insurance fraternity—and the docu- 
ments above quoted speak for themselves as to the positions of the 
various parties concerned. 
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Business and Standing of the Co-operative Life Associations in New York. 


Tue following tabulation shows the business done in 1882, and the condition January 1, 1883, of all assessment life associations permitted 
business in New York State. The list, it will be noticed, includes Masonic and class organizations, as well as purely speculative associations: 


to do 





Se 





Name AND Location oF ComPAny. 





Albany Boatmans Relief Association 
Albany Firemens Relief Association 
Albany Masonic Relief Association.........-.---.- 

Albany Mutual Benefit Association-.-.....-.---------------- 
American Co-operative Relief Association, Syracuse.......-. 


American Legion of Honor, Boston.........-...-- 

Amt. Verdener Club, New York............--...---- 
Bankers and Merchants Alliance, New York 
Benai Berith, Independent Order, District No. 1. New York... 
Bank Clerks Mutual Benefit Association, New York......... 


Booksellers & Stationers Provident Ass’n of U. S., New York 
Bookbinders Provident Association, New York.............. 
Bookbinders Provident Association No. 2, New York........ 
Brooklyn, &. D. Masonic Mutual Benefit Association......-. 
Brooklyn Masonic Mutual Relief Association.............-.- 





Brooklyn Mutual Aid Association.............-.-------- = 
eT 8 ee 
Builders & Manufac. Mut. Benefit Assn’n of America, N. Y-. 
Catholic Benevolent Association, Brooklyn..............---- 
Capital City Benefit Association, Albany.........--..-..---- 


Catholic Mutual Benefit Association, Niagara Falls........- 
Central New York Accident Relief Association, Ithaca. . 
Chenango Mutual Relief, Oxford...........-.....-.---2----- 
SED Et DIINO windcuneceunuvegnesone cnggeeranets 
Co-operative L, & A. Association of United States, New York 





Co-operative Relief Association, Vergy. ) eae 
Commercial Travelers Ass’o of State of N. Y., Syracuse...... 
Dry Goods Mutual Benefit Association, New York.......---- 
Dutchess Mutual Benefit Association, Poughkeepsie.-...-.-.- 
Empire Order of Mutual Aid, Lockport...........--.-- ond 





Expressmens Mutua! Benefit Association, Elmira............ 
Fishermens Mutual Benefit Association, New York......-...- 








Foresters, Ancient Order of, New York..........---..- ous 
Free Sons ot Israzl, Independent Order of, New York........ 
Friendly Mutual Relief Association, New York...... ....--.- 
Friends of Humanity, New York..............2-c-cccceccce 
German Benevolent Society, Schnectady.... ....-----.--.-- 
German Masonic Mutual Relief Association, New York...-..- 
Gold & Stock Life Insurance Asscciation, New York........- 
Golden Chain, Order of Supreme Lodge, Baltimore..-........ 


Greenpoint Masonic Mutual Benefit Association, Brooklyn. .. 
Hand-in-Hand Benefit Society, New York 


Home Benefit Society, New York..........-. 

Home Circie, Supreme Conncil of, Boston 

Home Mutual Aid Association, Boston.....- eeniuilbeiahnala 

Insurance Clerks Mutual Benevolent Association, New York. 
ewelers League of City of New York......-..-.----------+- 
nickerbocker Mutual Benevolent Association, New York... 

Knights of Columbia, Rondout...........-..---.---2s----0-- 

ee ES ea ae 

Knights of Pythias, Endowment, Bank of the Order of, Indian 

Knights of Sobriety, Fidelity and Integrity, Syracuse. .....- 

Knights of Tara in America, N. Y...-....-...--.- onion ‘ 


Knights Templar and Masonic \i utual Assoc., Cincinnati... 
Manufacturers & Mechanics Relief Assoc., Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Mariners Mutual Benefit Association, New York.........---- 
Masonic and Ministerial Relief Association, Chatham, N. Y-~ 
Masonic Assurance Association of City of New York.....--.. 
Masonic Guild and Mutual Benefit Association, New York... 
Masonic Life Association of Western New York, Buffalo.....- 


Masonic Relief Association of Cent. New York, Syracuse -..- 
Massachusetts Benefit Association, Boston ....... wee 
Mercantile Benefit Association of New York.... 
Mercantile Mutual Accident, Boston ........-.-- 
Mercantile Mutual Accident, South Albany.............-.--- 








Mohawk Valley Masonic Life Association, Ilion, N. Y.....--- 
Mutual Aid and Accident Assoc., (Class ** A ’’), Rochester... 
Mutu 1 Aid and Accident Assoc., (Class ** B”’), Rochester... 
Mutual Benefit Association of New York.............--..--- 
Mutual Endowment and Accident Association, Bath, N. Y... 


Mutual Friends of America, Brooklyn ............---...--..- 
Mutual Help Association for Odd Fellows, Trumansberg. .... 
Mutual Life and Accident Association, New York...........- 
Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association, New York . 
Mutual Relief Association of New York.................-.--- 


Mutual Relief Society, Rochester ......-.-..---------+----- 
Mystic Tie Mutual B-nefit Association, New York. 
National Benefit Society, New York..........-..--- 
New York and Brocklyn Ferrymens Association, Brooklyn... 














Year Organized 
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Total Certificates in 
Force, Dec. 31, 1882. 
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BUSINESS AND STANDING OF CO-OPERATIVE LIFE ASSOCIATIONS IN NEW YORK—Continued. 
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NAME AND Location OF Company. 


Year Organized. 
Membership Fees. 
Annual Dues. 
Assessmeuts. 
Total Income. 
Losses and Claims. 
Salaries and Other 
Expenses. 
Total Disbursements. 
Invested Assets. 
Total Liabilities. 
Total Certificates in 
Force Dec. 31, 1881. 
Certificates Written 
During the Year. 
Certificates Cancelled 
During the Year. 
Total Certificates in 
Force Dec. 3%, 1882. 





| $ | $ $ | No. 

New York Ferry Engineers Association, New York 30 | 553 200 ae 
N. Y. Life Accident and Health Associati n, Seneca Falls... 199 781 577 | aie 
New York Masonic Mutwal lenefit Association, New York.. 8 341 | 470 87 | 112 
New York Mutual Accident Asscciation, Utica*® 2 616 | 9.279 6,663 173 | 
New York Nation | Mutual Aid Society, Rochester 11,883 | 26,819 15,944 650 | 





1,550 





11,662 145 


N.Y. B. O. Mutual Aid Association, New York 11,640 | 
New York State Mutual Benefit Association, Rochester | 58x | 5.932 45723 249 I 127 | 
New York Stete Relief Association, Albany 9,231 5-179 6,439 | ! 996! 1,055 | 
North American Mutual Benefit Association, New York -..-. 69 | 155 605 Feet 303 | 








Northern Tier Masonic Mutual Relief Assoc , Ogdensburg... 6,194 1,752 575 73 


Northwestern Masonic Aid Assoc atio:, Chicago 

Odd Fellows Benefit Association, KE Imira 

Odd Fellows Mutua) Aid, Rochester 

Odd Fellows Mutual Benefit Association, Brooklyn.... 
Odd Fellows Protective Union, Rochester 


Odd Fellows Provident Association, Brooklyn..........- 

Odd Fellows Relief Association, Albany 

Owego Mutual Benefit Association, Owego .. - 

Patrons Aid Society, Elmira 

Peoples Benefit Association of State of New York, Syracuse. 





Peoples Mutual Benefit Association, Oswego 

Peoples Relief Assoclation, Albany 

Polar star Mutual Benefit "smseclation CC OW VOIR. . cc cccces! 
Press Mutual Aid Association, New York 

Protective Mutual Acciient Association, Norwich, N. ¥ 


Richmond Co. Relief Association, Tottenville 

Ringgold Mutual Life Insurance ‘Association, Brooklyn ...... 
Royai Arch Mutual Relief Society, New Yor! | 
Royal Arcanum, Supreme Council of, Boston 

Royal Templars of ‘f'emperance, Buffalo 


St. Lawrence Benefit Association, New York | 272 


Security Mutual Benefit Society, New York 

Sons of Temperance Nat. Mut. Relief Society, Washington.. 
Southern Tier Masonic Relief Association, Elmira 

South Brookiyn Masonic Mutual Association, Brooklyn 


Stafford Benefit Association, Stafford, N. Y.............- 
Steamboat Pilots Union, New York.............. 

Teachers Mutual Life Association, New York 

Teachers Prov. Association of the United States, New York . 
Teachers Union Relief Association, Hoosick Falls 


United Workmen, Ancient Order of, Dunkirk, N 

United W'rkm’n, Ancient Order, Albion,N.  f (Grand Legion) 
United W’rkm’n, Ancient Order, Albion,N.Y.(s’ pr’me Legion) 
Union Mutual Benefit Association, boston 

United Friends, Order of, Poughkeepsie.............-...- 





United States Mutual Accident Association, New York 25,551 | 
Utica Mutual Benefit Asscciation 312 | 
West, New York, Masonic Relief Association, Rochester. .... 
Wilhamsburg Masonic Mutual Benefit Association 30 
Workingsmens Protective Union, Coeymans, 





797,329 
240,065 


6,281 


104,010 


6456 | 272 
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45974 297 | eete 
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* This Association failed during the Summer in a wretched condition. 





Rates at Minneapolis. 


Four weeks ago the agents representing companies in Minneapolis, pre- 
pared, signed and forwarded to the Lucal Board Commission at Chicago, 
a petition requesting that the advance of twenty-five per cent ordered in 
Minneapolis be taken off. Itappears, from the two communications given 
below, that the Board positively declines to interfere with the advanced 
The letters are as follows : 
OFFICE OF THE MINNEAPOLIS UNDERWRITERS UNION, . 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN,, Sept. 29, 1883. 

To the Members of the Underwriters Union. 

GENTLEMEN—Yotr attention is called to the communication addressed to the 
undersigned by Local Board Commission No. 3, in answer to your petition in refer- 
ence to the application of the additional twenty-five per cent. This seems to 
definitely settle the question involved and leaves no alternative with the agents and 
manager other than the impartial application of the rules as laid down, It is sin- 
cerely hoped that such improvements will soon be made as will relieve the greater 
portion of the property of this city from the application of this additional twenty-five 
percent. Yours respectfully, W. B. McCorp, Manuger. 


HE UNION.—LOCAL BOARD COMMISSION NO. 3, 
CHICAGO, Sept. 25, 1883. 


rate. 


W. B. McCorp, Esq., Manager. 
DEAR S1r—The petition of local agents transmitted to my predecessor by you, 





of date of 17th inst., was laid before the Commission at its first meeting since reor- 
ganization to-day, together with correspondence received from you and others in 
relation to matters at Minneapolis. 

The subject was carefully considered in all its bearings and with a sincere desire to 
take no action that might prejudice the interests of the companies or the agents, and 
after full discussion it was not deemed advisable to change the present rules requiring 
twenty-five per cent advance on rates in certain localities in your city. Personally 
the members of the Commission would be glad to grant the concessions asked for 
by the petitioners, but they do not feel that the companies interested would be best 
served by so doing. We are advised, and believe, that the city of Minneapolis is 
subject to conflagrations of greater or less magnitude and that there is real danger 
of a greater disaster in that growing city. The necessities for an increase of fire 
extinguishing facilities has been laid before the authorities, and they have been re- 
quested and urged to take necessary steps to improve same so as to reduce the dan- 
ger of a catastrophe to a minimum as yet with but little practical success. We do 
not make any charges against your City Council, nor Board of Water-works, for we 
believe that they have now awakened to a fair sense of the danger and will doubt- 
less view the matter in its true light before long.- We are well aware that the appli- 
cation of any general rule is likely to work hardship in individual cases, but we do 
not see how this could be avoidled—were we to make changes in the rules there 
would always be exceptions. We have no doubt that some of the agents have done 
good work with their customers in showing them the danger to which they are sub- 
jected by the insufficiency of the water supply and the inefficiency of the fire depart- 
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ment, and to these all praise is due, but we cannot resist the convictions that others 
have been lukewarm and possibly some of them opposed to the enforcement of the 
rule laid down by the companies. If all agents could be induced to lend a helping 
hand in pushing forward the good work, we believe that before the close of 1883 
such progress would be made as would warrant material reductions. Please con- 
vey to the members of the compact the views of the companies as herein expressed, 
and ask their hearty co-operation. It is not likely that any modification of these 
rules will be made except as improvements are made by your authorities, when you 
will, of course, make such reductions in specific localities as may be warranted 
by such improvements. It may not be amiss to refer to the silly rumor of a reduc- 
tion of rates at St. Paul—no such reduction is contemplated, and we are at a loss to 
understand how such a report could have gained currency. Many companies have 
lost money in St. Paul, and we think few have made any profit in that city for sev- 
eral years. You can state confidently that no application has ever been made to this 
body, and were the same to be presented it would not be granted. 

We deprecate the newspaper controversy that seems to be going on in both your 
city and St. Paul, but we are not responsible for same, and we do not propose to 
allow the newspapers to try this case and render final judgment. The companies 
which pay the losses ought to have something to say as to the rates to be charged. 

Trusting that we shall have the hearty co-operation of the agents, to the end that 
we may present a solid front in requiring needed improvements, and thus secur- 
ing reductions in rates in a fair and equitable manner, remain very truly yours, 

I. S. BLACKWELDER, Chairman. 





The Western Fire and Marine Plate Glass Insurance Company. 


Tue Western Fire and Marine Plate Glass Insurance Company has been 
organized at Chicago, with a capital stock of $150,000 and authority to 
insure against loss by fire, marine or breakage accidents. The New York 
laws not allowing the plate glass companies to insure against these three 
classes of business promiscuously, the indefatigable president of the Met- 
ropolitan Company addressed the following letter to Auditor Swigert of 


Illinois : 
Hon. Chas. P. Swigert, Auditor of Public Accounts, Springfield, Iils.: 

DEAR S1R—My attention has been called to the organization of the ‘‘ Western 
Fire, Marine and Plate Glass Insurance Company of Chicago.” 

Will you have the kindness to inform me if the said company is authorized to 
take rake on plate glass against accidents other than caused by or in consequence 
of fire ? 

I beg to add that our company, agreeable to the Casualty Insurance Laws of New 
York State, is prohibited from indemnifying plate glass insurers against accidents 
that come under the provison of fire insurance companies—that is, fire insurance. 

] trust that I may have the honor of receiving your reply at your first convenience. 

I am truly yours, H. HARTEAU, 
President Metropolitan Plate Glass Insurance Co. 


NEw YORK, September 26, 1883. 
Auditor Swigert replied as follows: 


H. Harteau, President Metropolitan Plate Glass Insurance Company, N. Y.: 

DEAR Si1R—I have your favor.of 26th inst. In reply, the new company recently 
started in Chicago is organized under special act of the legislature of this State, 
passed April 5, 1869, incorporating the ‘‘ Western Fire, Marine and Plate Glass 
Insurance Company.” It is authorized by its charter to insure against ‘‘loss or 
damage by fire or marine accident or casualty, and to insure plate glass, window 
glass, mirrors, show cases, glassware, statuary, ornaments, vases, china and 
crockeryware against loss or damage by any accident or casualty, either stationary, 
or in use, or in transportation, * * and may issue policies of insurance to any 
person or persons or to any body corporate against loss or damage by any accident 
or casualty whatever, or all or any of the kinds of property mentioned in this sec- 
tion.” Yours truly, 

Cuas. P. SWIGERT, 
Auditor of Public Accounts, State of lilinois. 
SPRINGFIELD, September 28, 1883. 





A Testimonial to Mr. Stoddart. 
On Alexander Stoddart’s resumption of the management of the New York 
Underwriters Agency last Saturday morning, in accordance with the 
decision of the Supreme Court, he was surprised to find his desk covered 
with a beautiful floral decoration of most elaborate design, attached to 
which was a card with the following inscription : ‘‘ Alexander Stoddart, 
General Agent—From All,” meaning from all of his thirty-five employees 
in New York. And we may add from the insurance fraternity generally 
in New York he has received congratulations upon his successful resist- 
ance to the attempt to deprive him of his legal rights. 





Summary Treatment of a Delinquent Industrial Insurance Agent. 
Joun F. Coi.ins, the superintendent of the New York branch of the 
Prudential Insurance Company, whose office is at 234 Broadway, appeared 
some days ago in the Jefferson Market Police Court as complainant 





against a young German named A. Franz Huppertz. He stated that 
Huppertz acted as assistant superintendent of the agents of the company, 
and it was his duty to make a personal examination of every insurance 
application made. He had handed in fictitious applications and obtained 
commissions on them in a fraudulent manner by pretending that he had to 
pay them out to the agents, The address given in the applications were 
vacant lots. Judge Gardner held the accused for trial in default of $1000 
bail. Subsequently the grand jury found an indictment against Huppertz 
and a week ago last Monday he appeared before the Court pleading ‘‘ not 
guilty” to the indictment. Bail being fixed at $2000, he was surrendered 
by bis bondsmen and committed to the tombs, where he has since re- 
mained. The case came up for trial Friday before Judge Gildersleeve in 
Special Sessions, Part I, the jury finding the accused guilty of larceny, 
and sentence will be pronounced on Friday morning of this week. 

The handling of small sums of money incident to the conduct of the 
industrial insurance business invites the agents employed to peculation, 
whereas larger sums would serve, in their greater importance fer se, to 
prohibit larceny. The managers of industrial insurance, therefore, find it 
necessary to make moral examples of those agents detected in stealing 
premiums or perverting commissions ‘fraudulently to their own use. 
Summary proceedings in such cases are commendable asa matter of prin- 
ciple. 





Importance of Life Insurance to Women. 


THE popular French author, Edmond About, when writing upon the 
subject of Life Insurance, takes occasion to impress upon women the im- 
portance of securing policies upon their husbands’ lives as well as their 
own. He writes: *‘ Most intelligent women carry ona blind war with 
Insurance. They dislike to have anybody think of the future ; their sen- 
sitiveness revolts against the foresight of good husbands and loving fathers. 
I have heard of one, as good as she was pretty, who cried out with an almost 
comical indignation : ‘ But you are selfish, since you wish to die before me!’ 
No madam, no man wishes to die; but every intelligent creature knows 
that he will die sooner or later. Your husband should precede you ac- 
cording to the natural order. The day on which he received you from 
your parents’ hands he agreed to protect you and aid you through life— 
not only all his life, but all yours. Every child born in your union is also 
by nature dependent upon him. He owes to you, to his sons, to his 
daughters, that instrument of work, that consolation of repose, that indis- 
pensable element of life which we call capital. Permit him to pay this 
debt, which is at least as sacred as all other debts ; and even though you 
may have resolved to die, like the wife in India, upon the funeral pile of 
your husband, remember that childern are made to survive their father. 
And the father, in view of his plunge into eternity, can scarcely carry with 
him a sweeter souvenir than the blessing of his children.” 





MERE MENTION. 


—The inefficient water supply of Philadelphia is attracting greater 


attention. 
—William Thomas Thomson, an eminent English actuary, died at 


Edinburgh last month. 

—Salt Lake City has a paid fire department of four men at $50 a month, 
and forty “‘call” men at $30 a month each. 

—The English actor, Irving, has sent word over to have his scenery, 
costumes and properties now in this country insured for $125,000, 

—J. W. Willcome, an insurance broker of New York, died a few days 
ago. He was widely known. and his specialty was grain insurance. 

—George W. Corliss, editor of a sheet known as The Insurance Critic, 
has pleaded guilty at Philadelphia to libelling the president of the United 
Firemens Insurance Company. 

—Messrs. E. E. Townley of the Eureka and H. F. Finke of the Far- 
mers Insurance Company, both prominent Underwriters of Cincinnati, 
have been in the city for a few days past. 

—Sir Moses Montefiore, president of the Alliance Life and Fire Insur- 
ance Company, who is almost ninety-nine years of age, though physically 
somewhat weak is free from disease of any sort. His intellect and mem- 
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ory are particularly clear, and he takes a very active interest in everything 
that passes in the world. He usually drives out for an hour when the 
weather is mild and fine, 


—W. L. Jones, of Jones & Bell, of Milwaukee, has resigned the special 
agency of the North British and Mercantile, and enters the service of the 
Germania of New York under Genera! Agent Halle. 


—S. H. Davis for many years editor of The Chronicle has tendered his 
resignation, which has been accepted, and it is now thought that ere many 
days a new insurance luminary will dawn on the horizon of journalism. 


—W. E. Page, for three years special agent in the western department 
of the Queen, has resigned, and will on November 1 go into the local 
business at Des Moines, Iowa, with that veteran local underwriter Ira 
Cook. 

—In last week’s issue we were in error in connecting George E. Red- 
field, of Chicago, with the Germania, of New York. Mr. Redfield takes 
the state agency for Wisconsin of the New York Underwriters Agency 
on January I. 

—Charles A. Duy has been appointed Philadelphia manager of the 
Fidelity and Casualty Company, and A. M. Neale has been appcinted 
Baltimore manager. Substantial local boards of prominent citizens have 
been established in each city. 


—The examination of the City of London Fire Insurance Company 
has not yet been concluded, and is not likely to before the end of the 
present week. Mr. Tarbox does not understand the system of bookkeep- 
ing in Mr. Paige’s office, and the progress of the examination is delayed 
accordingly. 

—The Crescent Insurance Company of New Orleans, with $600,000 
capital and assets exceeding $700,000, has been admitted to do business 
in Massachusetts, and has at the outset gained very substantial headway 
in the North by the reinsurance of the risks of the Reassurances Generales 
Company of Paris, which will retire from this country forthwith. 


—The Reassurance Company of New York, whose organization we 
have referred to more than once, has been incorporated with a capital of 
$200,000 and with directors as follows: E. Oelbermann, Charles G. Lan- 
don, Otto Heinze, John W. Murray, C. F, Ackermann, Louis Wind- 
muller, Lowell Lincoln, E. W. Corlies, Charles S. Smith, Charles A. 
Hoyt, James M. Dunbar, Woodbury Langdon and Joseph Bates. 


Edward T. Backhouse, president of the Kings County Fire Insurance 
Company of New York, fell while passing through Maiden Lane, New 
York, one morning recently, and struck his head on the pavement, pro- 
ducing a lacerated wound of the scalp. He was takento the Chambers 
Street Hospital, but was able to go home in the afternoon. Mr. Back- 
house is 76 years old. His name appeared in the first copy of The Sun, 
on September 3, 1833. He was then one of the managers of the American 
Institute. 

—The Chronicle puts it thusly: ‘‘ The law—wise being that it is—re- 
quires an officer or manager of an insurance company to swear what the 
company did last year and how it stands this year, and requires the swear- 
ing to be done at such a time as makes it impossible for the affiant to do 
more than guess at many of the facts ; and then the law—wise and human 
and equitable being that it is—threatens the affiant with the pains and 
penalties of, perjury, or at least officially impeaches his veracity, because 
he guessed wrong !” 


—lIn the action of Demas Barnes, as assignee in bankruptcy of Theo- 
dore H. Vetterlein and Bernhard T. Vetterlein, against Theodore H. 
Vetterlein, Bernhard T. Vetterlein, the Atna and other life insurance 
companies, which was appealed from the United States District to the 
United States Circuit Court, a decree signed by Judge Wallace was 
recently filed with the Clerk of the Circuit Court, in which the final 
decree of the District Court is in all respects affirmed. It is further 
ordered and decreed that the assignment from Theodore H., Theodore 
J., and Bernhard T. Vetterlein of three policies of insurance on the life 
of J. Kinsey Taylor—namely, one for $4000, issued by the New York 
Life Insurance Company ; one for $2000, issued by the tna Life Insur- 
ance Company ; and one for $4000, issued by the North American Life 
Insurance Company, and made July 18, 1870—is, as against the com- 
plainant, fraudulent and void, and that [the right to collect the amount 
of said policies was yested in the complainant at the commencement of 








this action. It is further ordered and decreed that the United States 
Trust Company pay over to the complainant and appellee herein, 
or to James K. Hill, his solicitor, all money deposited by John Sedg- 
wick, the special receiver in this action, with all accrued interest thereon, 
less any sums which have been paid under orders of the Court, It is also 
decreed that the assignee recover costs from the defendants. The defend. 
ants will appeal to the United States Supreme Court. 


—William F. Heins, a well-known resident of Paterson, N, J., died of 
heart disease on October 1. He was a leading member of the Paterson 
Board of Trade, and for many years an insurance adjuster in New York, 
At the organization of the German-American Insurance Company he was 
made its president. He was a skillful underwriter, an enthusiastic flori- 
culturist, an amateur prestidigitateur and a dramatist anda noted collector 
of curiosities. He was also a remarkable adept in sleight-of-hand per- 
formances, and could do almost anything that the most accomplished 
prestidigitateur could achieve, 


—E. P. Burlingham, for many years past, general agent for the southern 
part of Ill nois for the New York Life, was the recipient of some very 
handsome notices from the press of Springfield upon his departure to 
Chicago to assume the management of the company’s business for the 
entire State. We predict that the company’s business in Chicago and 
Illinois will be greatly benefited by the change. Mr. B. is an intelligent 
and energetic worker, and one who will not rest contented in occupying 
second place. He has appointed P. Bird Price, well-known to Chicago's 
business men, as the late chief grain inspector, cashier of the office, and 
has brought with him from Springfield John Garland, who will act as as- 
sistant cashier. 


—lIn the case of the old tna Fire Insurance Company of Chicago, the 
Receiver, V. A. Turpi,, filed a report on the 2d inst., showing that he had 
sold the remaining assets of the company at puplic auction, the sale bring- 
ing $375. The assets consisted of some real estate claims which fetched 
$32.50 ; notes for $96,200, which realized $221.50, and a judgment for 
$3000 «gainst N. F. Merrill, which went to P. L. Sherman for $121. 
Among the notes were two for $20,200, made by Maria Ryckman, and sold 
to R. R. Landis for $146 ; one for $14,000 of R. W. Bradshaw, sold to 
P. L. Sherman for $1 ; one by John Rodgers for $30,000, sold to Charles 
Randall, and one for $20,000 of George Sparling, sold to C. E, Randall 
for $6.50. The sale was approved by Judge Jameson. 


—Edward Newcomb, Receiver of the Atlantic Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, has filed a report covering the whole period of his incumbency, 
from August 7, 1877, to September 1, 1883. The statement, which has 
been approved by Judge Westbrook, shows that the amount of assets at 
market value which came into the control of*the receiver on his appoint- 
ment was $514,735.78; amount of assets deposited with the Insurance 
Department, August 7, 1887, market value, $409,531.25; amount de- 
posited with the Receiver General at Ottawa for distribution to Canada 
policyholders, $80,202.60. The total assets on August 7, 1877, were 
$1,084.5£0.63. The amount of interest and dividends realized by the re- 
ceiver up to March 1, 1883, upon the assets coming into his possession 
was $158,056.17, and from that date to September 1, $1000. The amount 
of interest realized on the assets deposited with the Receiver General was 
$4800.51. The total interest and dividends realized was $177,657.78. 
Under the head of disbursements the dividend paid on the non-registered 
policies to September 1, was $274,244.16 ; on all policies, $596,634.33, and 
to Canadian policyholders, $98,894.21. Other disbursements and ex- 
penses of all kinds aggregated $143,447,091. The losses sustained by 
the fund from August 7, 1877, to September 1, were: On foreclosure 
sales, $42,937.74; on mortgages, $5471.36; on Hope Bank Building, 
$20,000; on account of United States bonds, held by the Insurance Su- 
perintendent on I. Thomson’s mortgage, $2000; on check advances by 
the company to E. A. Grossbeck, on account of purchase of United 
States bonds, $2000; on sales of certificates of stock of the company, 
$998.85 ; on sales of Saratoga town bonds, $115.20. The assets unsold or 
undistributed September 1, 1883, included United States bonds and cash, 
$164,753.17; United States four per cents in possession of receiver, mat- 
ket value, $59,687.50; net loans and unpaid premiums included in assets, 
$220,679.62 ; collaterals securing Almy loan, $2191.15 ; furniture on hand, 
$105; cash in bank to receiyer’s credit, $28,780.24. From this showing 
the recejver deduces that the increase of assets over and above all ex- 
enses of administering the trust to Septe mber 1, 1883, 1s $137,982, 80, 
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